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ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


No. XIV. 


MARCH, 1839. 


SAFETY OF PACIFIC PRINCIPLES.* 
BY 7. C. UPHAM, PROFISSOR IN BOWDOIN COLLEGE. 


Ir may be said with some degree of plausibility, that the 
principles of peace are not the principles of protection; and 
that, if we throw off the aspect and attitude of war, we shall 
not only be insecure against hostility, but shall invite it. 
Whether this objection involves a fallacy or not, it is beyond 
all question, that it is cordially received as an undoubted truth 
by many persons, who invest themselves with it as with a 
shield, and avail themselves of its aid to throw back, toa 
measureless distance, whatever is addressed either to their un- 
derstandings or their hearts on the great subject of universal 
peace. ‘They take their stand upon this simple proposition 
alone, that no nation is safe without military preparation. 
They assert, with as much confidence as if they were pleading 
the authority of a mathematical axiom, that there is no security, 
and no peace, except on the condition of bloodshed ; that he 
who will not fight, must make up his mind to become the prey 
of every species of depredation. Nor can we justly assert it 
to be altogether without reason, that men so generally take 
this position, when we remember that the history of the world, 





The reader will observe that this article is designed to meet objections to the princi- 
ple, that all war, whether offensive or defensive, cught to be discarded. These objec- 
tions do not apply to efforts for the abolition of war ; for there surely can be no danger 
in perstiading nations to settle all their disputes without the sword.—Ep. Apv. 
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with but few exceptions, is the mournful history of international 
jealousy and strife. And yet we feel in some degree pre- 
pared to maintain (and we hope with the prospect of a suc- 
cessful issue upon the mind of the objector himself ), that, amid 
all the belligerent elements existing either in individuals or 
communities, pacific principles are the surest safeguard. We 
verily believe, that in these principles there is a secret power, 
a hidden but most effective energy, which is but imperfectly 
understood. If men had the faith to receive it, they would 
not fail to find, that the panoply of love is more impenetrable 
to the attacks of adversaries than that of steel. 

We hope not to be chagged with extravagance. God him- 
self has made provision for this great result. The security, 
which is to be found in pacific principles, is based in the con- 
stitution of the human mind itself. We are so constituted by 
our Maker, that we naturally feel an interest in innocence and 
weakness ; and it excites in every man, whose feelings have 
not been greatly perverted, the deepest disapprobation and ab- 
horrence, when they are made to suffer. Why is it, that little 
children and women and feeble old men are, in a vast majority of 
cases, fully protected, amid the wide-spread and deepest horrors 
of war? Will it be said, that they find their protection in force? 
But they exhibit nothing of this kind; they have noarms; they 
present no organization and array of battle ; on the contrary, 
they make their appeal to the PENeTRAaLIA of the soul; they 
look for protection to the great principles of humanity alone. 
A little child was once found on the field of battle by an infu- 
riated soldier of a victorious army. He looked up into his 
face, and prompted by the protecting instincts of nature, ex- 
claimed, “Do not kill me, Lam so little.” In sucha simple 
appeal as this, coming from the soul, and addressing itself to 
the original and immutable principles of our nature, we do not 
hesitate to say, that there is a reality and effectiveness of 
power. Perhaps there are men to be found, who would kill 
the little child in the very act of making this simple and pa- 
thetic appeal. But do not the most sacred instincts of our 
nature rise up against them? Do we not call them base assas- 
sins, murderers, and monsters? Is there one to be found in a 
million, who would be accessory to such a crime? It is with the 
greatest confidence, therefore, we assert that, in the elements and 
arrangements of things, a wise and adequate provision is made 
for the protection of innocence and weakness. It is in conse- 
quence of this provision, which a kind Providence has made, 
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that the tempest of war, while it smites the strong man armed, 
while it rends the oak and the mountain rock, so often leaves 
uninjured the reed and the flower, that bend submissively 
before it. 

We might bring instances, multitudes of instances, from 
common life, where mild and pacific measures have secured 
that protection, which would never have been yielded to force. 
There is much philosophy in one of Hsop’s Fables. The sun 
and the north wind once had a contest, which should first dis- 
arm a certain traveller of his cloak. The wind blew, but the 
traveller wrapped his cloak about him; it blew more loudly 
and angrily; but the traveller, exerting all his strength, held 
his cloak more firmly and closely than ever. ‘The sun took an 
opposite course; he gave no indications of violence and 
wrath ; he spread over hill and valley the warmth of his purest 
and gentlest radiance; the traveller smiled, and at once 
yielded the cloak to kindness, which he had refused to force. 
This is a picture of human life. It finds its counterpart all 
the world over, and it would be an endless labor to exhaust 
the illustrations and proofs which every where present them- 
selves. 

In the early part of the year 1833, or about that time, an 
agent of the Bible Society was travelling in the Mexican 
province of Texas. His course lay through a piece of woods, 
where two men waylaid him, with murderous intentions ; one 
being armed with a gun, the other with a large club. As he 
approached the place ‘of their concealment, they rushed 
towards him; but finding that ro resistance was offered, they 
neither struck nor fired. He began to reason with them; and 
presently they seemed less eager to destroy him in haste. 
After a short time, he prevailed upon them to sit down with 
him upon a log, and talk the matter over deliberately ; and 
finally he persuaded them to kneel with him in prayer; after 
which they parted with him in a friendly manner.*—And 
this is the direct tendency of a pacific and benevolent course ; 
it touches a chord in every human heart ; it has influence with 
the most abandoned ; it has power even with the assassin. 

Nor is this meant as a mere emphatic declaration which is 
to be taken with some diminution of its obvious import. We 
have no doubt, that a traveller would be more safe among an 
uncivilized and barbarous people, where assaults and assassina- 





* Calumet, vol. I, p. 581. 
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tions are frequent, without arms than with them, provided it 
were known, that he was unarmed. And in proof cf the cor- 
rectness of this opinion, we will introduce here an extract from 
Ramond’s Travels in the Pyrenees. Speaking of the Spanish 
smugglers, he says, “These smugglers are as adroit as they 
are determined, are familiarized at all times with peril, and 
march in the very face of death; their first movement is a 
never-failing shot, and certainly would be a subject of dread to 
most travellers; for where are they to be dreaded more than 
in deserts, where crime has nothing to witness it, and the feeble 
no assistance? As for myself, alone and unarmed, I have 
met them without anxiety, and have accompanied them with- 
out fear. We have little to apprehend from men whom we 
inspire with no distrust or envy, and every thing to expect in 
those, from whom we claim only what is due from man to man. 
The laws of nature still exist for those, who have long shaken 
off the laws of civil government. At war with society, they 
are sometimes at peace with their fellows. The assassin has 
been my guide in the defiles of the boundaries of Italy ; the 
smuggler of the Pyrenees has received me with a welcome in 
his secret paths. Armed, I should have been the enemy of 
both ; unarmed, they have alike respected me. In such ex- 
pectation, [ have long since laid aside all menacing apparatus 
whatever. Arms may, indeed, be employed against the wild 
beast, but no one should forget that they are no defence against 
the traitor; that they irritate the wicked, and intimidate the 
simple ; lastly, that the man of peace, among mankind, has a 
much more sacred defence—his character.”* 

I have often thought, that the history of missionary efforts 
throws some light upon the great, but hitherto generally unac- 
knowledged truth of the protective efficacy of pacific princi- 
ples. The missionary goes from his native country into some 
distant and savage land ; he takes up his abode in desert and 
inhospitable places, among a people of a strange language and 
ferocious habits; he teaches a new and holy doctrine, alto- 
gether at strife with the superstitions and practices of their 
country ; he has no military arms for his defence, but is in that 
respect utterly exposed and defenceless. And yet he is en- 
tirely secure ; far more so, than if he were girt round with the 
unholy protection of weapons of war. With a mild and be- 
neficent expression of countenance, he is greeted by rude and 





* As quoted in Hancock’s Principles of Peace. 
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ferocious savages, whose trade has been one, through life, of 
hostility and bloodshed. They see that he is a man of peace ; 
they recognise the exalted and divine nature of the principles 
of peace; they are struck with veneration and with awe ; 
something within them (the voice of that God whom they 
have been accustomed to see in the sun, and the stars, and the 
woods, and the mountains) persuasively whispers, that the man 
of love and peace is under the special protection of the Great 
Spirit, and that it would be wrong, as well as dangerous, to do 
him harm. We would not, however, be understood to deny, 
that missionaries have sometimes been persecuted, and have 
sometimes fallen on the field of their labors; but so far as we 
have been able to learn, it has always happened under misap- 
prehensions, on the part of the savages, of their true character, 
intention, and objects. Whenever their character and objects 
have been fully apprehended, they have stood erect and safe ; 
they have gone forth amid the perils that surrounded them, like 
the pious men of old, who were unharmed in the midst of the 
fiery furnace ; the mouth of lions has been shut, and the Eli- 
ots, Brainerds, and Martyns have walked fearlessly and se- 
curely in their den, not because a miracle has been wrought 
in their favor; but because the God of nature and of revela- 
tion has by an immutable purpose linked the lion and the lamb 
together; has attached power to peace, has imparted efficacy 
to love. 

And we might with propriety refer here to those sects of 
Christians who have adopted the peace doctrine as one of 
their distinctive tenets, particularly to the Quakers or Friends. 
This religious sect is understood to reject altogether the use of 
military arms asa means and resource of defence. Acting 
upon that leading doctrine of the Saviour, that we should love 
and do good even to our enemies, they call to their aid the 
protection of no weapons but those of justice and affectionate 
good-will. But who ever hears of a Quaker being insulted, 
beaten, dragged out of his house, or in any way maltreated 
and injured ? 

* Integer vite scelerisque purus, 
Non eget Mauri jaculis neque arcu.” 

Even in times of war, when hostile armies are spreading 
their devastations over the country, their dwellings are safe, 
their persons are respected ; while in mournful contrast, those 
who look for protection in the practical application of the 
pugnacious and military doctrines, are seen wrapped in fire 
VOL. II.—NO. XIV. 19* 
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and weltering in blood. We do not mean to say, that in no 
case whatever has a member of those religious sects, who adopt 
in their full extent the principles of peace, been doomed to 
suffer violence and injustice; but we do mean to say (and to 
assert it too with entire confidence), that, as a general thing, 
they have found in the celestial shield of their amicable prin- 
ciples far more of quietude, far more of protection and happi- 
ness, than other religious sects have, who have recognised the 
right of an appeal to force. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 





INTERNATIONAL ARBITRAMENT. 


ITEMS FROM THE NEW YORK MEMORIAL, 


We have already mentioned this able document, issued by our 
coadjutors of the New York Peace Society, “ praying Congress to 
act as mediator between France and Mexico, to act as mediator in 
general in the various cases of dispute between nations, to adopt the 
principle of arbitration as a permanent one in cases of dispute be- 
tween the United States and other countries, and to propose to the 
various governments of the world, to appoint delegates, to assemble 
in Congress or Convention with delegates from the United States, 
for the purpose of preparing a code of international law, obligatory 
on such nations as may subsequently adopt it, and of acting asa 
Board of Arbitration, or a Court of Equity and Honor, in cases of 
dispute that may from time to time be submitted to their considera- 
tion.” 

CASE OF FRANCE AND MEXICO. 

Here are four distinct requests; but they all rest on the principle 
of reference to a third party, as a means of settling international dis- 
putes. The difficulties between France and Mexico may have gone 
too far, even before Congress assembled, to be arrested by the inter- 
position of any friendly power; but the offer of our services as 
mediator to prevent the fearful waste of blood and treasure incident 
to war in its mildest form, would have done us more real honor 
than a thousand victories, and contributed its share of influence 
towards establishing the practice of mediation as a part of the inter- 
national policy of Christendom. All tendencies to a result so desir- 
able, we regard with great pleasure, and rejoice in the obviously 
growing disposition of Christian nations to treat each other as 
brethren whose interests are indissolubly interlinked. 
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THE UNITED STATES AS A GENERAL MEDIATOR, 


The proposal, that our government should act as a general medi- 
ator, may appear somewhat vague; but such a character, could we 
acquire and preserve it, would do far more than all our armies, 
fleets and fortifications, to insure us against injury and insult from 
other nations, The unarmed peacemaker, revered and loved by all, 
is far safer than the man of blood, armed from head to foot with the 
most formidable weapons of death ; and interest, as well as benevo- 
lence, should prompt us to such offices of fraternal kindness. 


“The propriety, the praiseworthiness, the necessity, and the duty, of 
international mediation in general, are admitted on all hands. ‘A na- 
tion or sovereign,’ says Vattel, ‘ought to promote peace as much as 
lies within their power; to dissuade others from breaking it without 
necessity ; to exhort them to a love of justice, equity, and the public 
tranquillity, and to a love of peace. It is one of the best offices we 
can perform to nations, and to the whole universe. What a glorious 
and amiable appellation is that of peace-maker! The most glorious 
period of Augustus’s life was, when he shut the temple of Janus, 
adjusted the disputes of kings and nations, and gave peace to the 
universe. Now, above all others, it is incumbent on these United 
States to be always ready to promote the welfare of nations. Do 
not we profess, more emphatically than others, the desire to see all 
nations in the enjoyment of freedom, and every imaginable blessing ? 
High time, indeed, then is it, that we ceased to Jook with apparent 
unconcern on the sanguinary conflicts of nations, while monarchical 
governments step in between the contending parties, as ministers of 
mercy and peace.” 


ARBITRATION AS THE PERMANENT POLICY OF OUR GOVERNMENT. 


This suggestion we like very much; and we see not why it can- 
not be adopted in all cases without delay or difficulty. If 
Switzerland has so uniformly inserted in her treaties the proviso, 
that all misunderstandings arising under the treaty, or in any other 
way, shall in the last resort be adjusted by reference, it would be 
perfectly easy for us to introduce the same principle, and thus pro- 
vide an antidote for every war with which we should be liable ever 
to be threatened. Such a practice, gradually adopted by the leading 
nations of Christendom, will probably be one of the first steps to- 
wards an international tribunal as the ultimate embodiment of 
this grand principle. 

“Your petitioners still further pray your Honorable Body to adopt 
for this Government the principle of international arbitration, in 
reference to all cases of dispute between the United States and 
other powers, which cannot be amicably adjusted by the parties 


themselves. The adoption of this principle by your Honorable Body 
would follow as a legitimate consequence, from the character which 
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' you would assume in acting as peace-maker among the nations. 
And, moreover, as the propriety of this principle has been repeatedly 
recognized by this Government, by the actual reference of disputes 
in various instances, this furnishes an additional reason why your 
Honorable Body should make it a fixed rule of action. 

A few words may be requisite in relation to this point; for, though 
arbitration is occasionally resorted to by nations, war as a custom 
nevertheless continues. 

1. It is observable, that war pays no regard to the merits of a case. 
Its rule is might, not right; but arbitration does consider those merits. 

2. The stronger party being more likely than the weaker to be 
the aggressor, a resort to war in the case renders it probable that 
the injured party will receive additional injury, instead of obtaining 
redress ; whereas, by arbitration, that party would in all probability 
obtain redress. In cases where two parties are nearly equal in 
strength, by resorting to war, they generally leave off where they 
begin, nothing being decided, and both parties being sadly injured. 
Arbitration, in such cases also, would answer a better purpose in 
both respects; and in cases where the stronger party is the injured 
one, although by a resort to war redress is generally obtained, how 
hard the way of obtaining it! Arbitration would afford it in an easier 
way. In every case, then, the ends of justice are better subserved 
by arbitration than by war, and all the evils of war are prevented 
besides. 

3. War is an infringement of the independence of nations. Surely 
it is such an infringement for one nation to dictate to another, and 
to attempt to enforce its dictation, as is always done by one of the 
parties in war. But arbitration respects national sovereignty. Here 
is no dictation, no coercion, nothing but friendly counsel. 

4, By resorting to war, nations violate one of the plainest dictates 
of reason, viz., that parties should not be judges in their own case; 
which they always assume to be in war. Arbitration respects this 
dictate, by providing a disinterested party as a judge. 

5. The-custom of war affords the strong an opportunity to oppress 
the weak, and the ambitious to pursue their schemes of conquest 
and aggrandizement. Arbitration is a check to oppression and am- 
bition, and the best security of the defenceless. 

6. The custom of war, by which nations take their position on 
what they denominate the point of honor, refusing to make the 
proper concessions and overtures for the preservation of peace, and 
sacrificing justice itself to resentment and pride, is one vast system of 
duelling. ‘The principle of international arbitration is the principle 
of order and peace on a scale of equal magnitude. In short, every 
reason that can be urged in favor of a peaceful adjustment of indi- 
vidual disputes, and against a resort to individual violence, can be 
urged with as much greater force in favor of international arbitra- 
tion, and against war, as the evils of war exceed in every respect the 
evils resulting from individual combat. Now, then, if the ends of 
justice itself can be better subserved by arbitration than by war, 
and so much evil be prevented, and so much good done, what plea 
remains for war ?” 
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A CONGRESS OF NATIONS TO SETTLE THE INTERNATIONAL CODE. 


“The present Law of Nations, so called, is in a very unsettled con- 
dition, Many of its principles are matters of dispute, the writers on 
international law disagreeing among themselves. Nor have they 
any official authority, even did they agree. Neither is it competent 
for any one government to regulate the matter. Hence, an interna- 
tional tribunal is the only resource that remains, to set these things 
in order, and to furnish nations with a suitable code of international 
law. We say international law, because we do not propose that the 
contemplated tribunal shall interfere with the internal concerns of 
nations. We only say, that some common tribunal is necessary, to 
lay down general and definite rules for the observance of nations in 
their intercourse with one another. Should these rules contain any 
thing objectionable, any nation could refuse to adopt that objection- 
able part. This conservative principle would be a sufficient guard 
against encroachment on national rights, and would tend to the 
production of an equitable code on the part of the tribunal. Should 
some nations eventually refuse to ratify it, this would not render it 
abortive; for those nations that would ratify it, could make it their 
rule in their intercourse with one another, leaving things as they now 
are in relation to the non-concurring powers, till they might see fit 
to adopt it. 

If it is indispensable to society that the civil law be expressed in 
the form of a code, how great the necessity of having an interna- 
tional code. ‘The law of nations,’ says Vattel, ‘is as much above 
the civil law in its importance, as the proceedings of nations and 
sovereigns surpass, in their consequences, those of private persons.’ 
How plain, how explicit, then, ought the law of nations to be; how 
guarded at every point; how fixed and acknowledged its principles! 
And yet, strange to say, this law, all-important as it is, has never as 
yet been so much as put into the form of a code; and inany of its 
principles themselves remain matters of dispute, and have been the 
frequent occasion of war! 

That a nation, under the existing state of things, has sometimes 
acted in opposition to the general sentiment, and disregarded rules 
which others have thought proper to observe, is so far from being 
an argument against embodying international law in a code, that it 
is the very reverse. A disputed principle of international law is not 
an established part of it; hence the necessity of having its principles 
settled, and the admitted law of nations explicitly expressed and 
recognised. But, as the matter now stands, any nation may disre- 
gard what others choose to consider the law of nations. For, under 
what obligation is an independent nation to regard the opinions of 
unauthorised writers on the duties of nations, or to make the prac- 
tice of other nations a sample for itself? 

But do your memorialists, in proposing the formation of a code of 
international law, necessarily involve the idea of innovation upon 
the established usages and the acknowledged principles of nations ? 
By no means. The present law of nations could be thrown into 
the form of a code, without a single alteration; and that code, duly 
recognised by the nations, would be binding. Here would bea 
definite and certain rule; and even this would be a desideratuim. 
But your memorialists would have, tf practicable, some improvement 
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made in its principles. They would at least have an atlempt made to 
improve them. They would have suitable delegates from the 
various nations convene, and discuss and investigate principles, and 
see if they could not agree upon some improvement; aud if they 
could not do this, let them explicitly state the principles on which 
they might agree, aud this would form a definite code. Some who 
have no confidence in the utility of a code of this kind, admit that 
‘it could searcely do any barm.’ Inasmuch, therefore, as a trial of 
the experiment could safely be made, why should it not be done; 
and thus afford the opportunity of bringing its supposed advantages 
to the test? And the more especially so, when, as they admit, 
‘the authority of law, once established and acknowledged among 
men, is second only to that of religion.’ Certainly, if this is so, 
incalculable good would result from a wise code of international 
law enacted by an authorised tribunal, and ratified by the nations 
themselves.” 


A COURT OF NATIONS AS A STANDING BOARD OF ARBITRATORS. 


“The propriety of the principle of international arbitration being 
admitted, your memorialists have only to show, that the mode of 
arbitration which they propose is the preferable one. And they 
are at a loss to perceive how any one, after due consideration, can 
fail to see, that a Council, composed of the statesmen, the sages, 
the philanthropists, the master-minds of the earth, having nought 
to divide their attention, and acting in accordance with a well-di- 
gested code, would be as much superior to a temporary, individual 
arbitrator, looking uncounteracted to his own interest, burthened 
with the affairs of state, and having to form a decision under the 
disadvantage of unsettled principles of international law, as can 
well be conceived. 

The establisliment of a system of international arbitration would 
likewise have great advantages over mere temporary arbitration in 
other respects. Let it be the understanding, that nations are uni- 
formly to refer their disputes, and let there be a tribunal established 
to which to refer them, and the various powers would then feel safe 
in making a great reduction of their naval and military forces, and 
arbitration would be resorted to without waiting for war to com- 
mence. Whereas, without any such system and organization, 
arbitration being only oceasional, itis seldom resorted to ull after 
the commencement of hostilities, and then but occasionally, just as 
chance or caprice may happen to direct. Under such cireum- 
stances, peace cannot be insured, Governments will not feel safe in 
reducing their forees, and thus will the war-system coutinue. Who 
then can fail to give the preference to the mode of arbitration pro- 
posed by your memorialists ?” 


OBJECTIONS TO A COURT GF NATIONS, 


“1. Some who object to such a Board of Arbitrators say, that the 
probability is, that its decrees ‘would be merely nugatory.” But 
why nugatory? In eases of ordinary arbitration, decisions in gen- 
eral are not nugatory, though no compulsion is used. Why then 
would the decisions of the conte.iplated tribunal be nugatory ? 
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Should this, however, be the result, no harm would be done, to say 
the least. That something, nay, that much would be accomplished, 
is evident from the consideration, that ‘judges not only pass judg- 
ment in particular cases, boat shape the opinions of mankind in 
analogous ones; and that ‘those opinions are the basis of all gov- 
ernment and legislation,’ 

2. But it is feared, that if it did have any influence, that influence 
would be ‘perverted to the worst ends.” Your memorialists are at 
a loss to perceive how this would be possible. The tribunal under 
consideration would only be called upon to decide cases of external 
dispute between nations, not those involving principles of govern- 
ment, or any vital principles whatever; in short, nothing that would 
be calculated to call into exercise the monarchical or the republican 
sympathies of any of its members—nothing that a monarchy and a de- 
mocracy would hesitate to submit to the arbitration of a crowned head 
of a kingdom, or an uncrowned head of a republic. Who dreams of 
submitting to arbitration, whether a nation shall have a monarchical 
or a republican form of government, or surrender its independence, 
or be interfered with in any manner whatever, where others are not 
concerned? Certainly, not your memorialists. They merely pro- 
pose, that such points as are proper subjects of international arbitra- 
tion, be referred to a tribunal of the kind already designated, instead 
of a temporary, individual arbitrator, or the sword. Where the 
danger in this? the more especially; as the parties would only be 
bound in honor to regard decisions manifestly just. This provision 
would tend to the production of righteous decisions on the part of 
the tribunal, inasmuch as unrighteous ones, under such cireum- 
stances, would effect nothing but the disgrace of that body itself. 
With far greater propriety, therefore, might the plea of danger be 
made, in submitting the disputes of individuals to courts of justice, 
whereby they are compelled to regard decisions, than in this case of 
nations. The decisions of the proposed tribunal would evidently 
have all the efficacy they ought to have, and no more. ‘They would 
have only a moral influence, and that just in proportion to their rec- 
titude. ‘Thus, while national independence would remain inviolate, 
the fulfilment of national obligation would be secured. 

3. Your memorialists are not a little surprised, that the project of 
Henry IV should be seriously compared with the plan by them 
recommended, and be pronounced far superior in point of practical 
wisdom. Whether a scheme to revolutionize all Christendom, to 
subjugate and partition the dominant powers of the day, to change 
the boundaries of states, and apply to them the levelling principle of 
agrarianism, thereby interfering with the sovereignty and other pri- 
mary rights of nations, and introducing innovations and changes 
without number, is more evincive of practical wisdom, than a propo- 
sition to draw out the law of nations into the form of a code, and to 
reduce the present practice of nations with regard to arbitration, to 
an orderly system, as proposed by your memorialists, is for your 
Honorable Body to decide. 

Nor less are your memorialists surprised, that it should be assert- 
ed, that the famous Amphictyonic Council ‘had no effect whatever 
in healing the dissensions of the Grecian Commonwealths. In 
relation to this Council, Rees says, “Their determinations were 
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received with the greatest veneration, and were even held sacred 
and inviolable.” Rollin says, ‘The authority of the Amphictyons 
had always been of great weight in Greece; but it began to decline 
exceedingly, from the moment they condescended to admit Philip 
of Macedon into their body.’ Just as your memorialists would 
have it. A case more to their purpose could not be conceived. 
The decisions of that Council were efficacious exactly in proportion 
to their equity; and they lost their influence when the Macedonian 
began to pervert it. 

The assertion, that the Germanic Diet accomplished nothing for 
the pacification of the States of Germany, is equally at variance with 
history. For three hundred years, the German Empire had been 
the theatre 6f barbarism and anarchy; when Maximilian I accom- 
plished what his predecessors had so long attempted in vain. ‘In 
1495, says the Encyclopedia Americana, ‘he had put an end to 
internal troubles and violence, by the perpetual peace of the empire, 
decreed by the Diet of Worms.’ 

Your memorialists would here bring into view the auspicious re- 
sults emanating from the system of arbitration adopted by the Hel- 
vetic Union. ‘The Swiss, says Vattel, ‘have had the precaution, 
in all their alliances among themselves, and even in those they have 
contracted with the neighboring powers, to agree beforehand on the 
manner in which their disputes were to be submitted to arbitrators, 
in case they could not adjust them in an amicable manner. This 
wise precaution has not a little contributed to maintain the Helvetic 
Republic in that flourishing state which secures its liberty, and ren- 
ders it respectable throughout Europe. The same writer, in allu- 
sion to international arbitration, &c., says, ‘In order to put in 
practice any of these methods, it is necessary to speak with each 
other, and to confer together. Conferences and congresses are 
then a way of reconciliation which the law of nature recommends 
to nations, as proper to put an amicable period to their differences.’ 
Thus is the idea of a Congress of Nations sanctioned by the law of 
nations. Not only so; the practice of nations sanctions it. From 
1644, to 1814, there were more than thirty convocations of tempo- 
rary Congresses of Nations, embracing various states of Europe. 
‘Wars have been terminated by them; conflicting jurisdictions have 
been settled; boundaries have been ascertained; commercial con- 
ventions have been formed; and, in various ways, the interests of 
friendiy intercourse have been promoted.’ 

Your memorialists, therefore, in proposing the establishment of a 
Congress of Nations, are far from acting the part of visionary innova- 
tors; they merely propose an improvement of a present international 
regulation. They propose, that, instead of temporary Congresses, con- 
vened after war has done its bloody work, there be a permanent Con- 
gress to prevent war—a body of sages and philanthropists always ready, 
to-.whom to refer disputes before war, rather than after it. This is 
the sum of the whole matter. And what is there visionary or im- 
practicable in it? What is there in it that is not decidedly better 
than the present state of things? This improvement in international 
jurisprudence, this advance upon preceding ages, is due from this 
very generation, to the enlightened period in which we live. Your 
memorialists can but think, that the venerable Franklin had some 
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such plan in view, when he said, ‘We daily make great improve- 
ments in natural, there is one I wish to see in moral philosophy; the 
discovery ofa plan that would induce and oblige nations to settle 
their disputes without first cutting one another’s throats.” Some- 
thing of the kind the illustrious Jefferson seems likewise to have 
had in view, when, speaking of the inefficiency of war in redressing 
wrong, and of its multiplying, instead of indemnifying losses, he 
exclaimed, ‘ These truths are palpable, and must, in the progress of 
time, have their influence on the minds and conduct of nations,’ 
And in authorising his name to be registered among the names of 
the members of the Massachusetts Peace Society, be gave still 
stronger testimony in favor of pacific principles and measures.” 


Our readers will perceive that most of these extracts are answers 
to the reasons assigned by the committee in Congress (1838) for 
declining to take immediate measures towards securing a Congress 
of Nations. That committee were in a delicate predicament not 
uncommon with politicians in a republic. Their judgment most 
obviously approved the proposal of an international tribunal as a 
substitute for war; but, unwilling then to take any decisive step 
towards it, they tortured their ingenuity to frame a plausible excuse 
for denying the prayer of the petitioners, until the popular will 
should be so fully expressed as to make it safe for statesmen to 
move in earnest on the subject. Thorough investigation would put 
these and all other objections to flight; but rulers can be moved to 
action only by a general and urgent demand from the people. 





REFERENCE BETTER THAN LITIGATION. 
WASHINGTON’S DYING TESTIMONY. 


Practical wisdom was the prominent trait in the character of 
Washington ; and we are glad to find in his will, dated July 9, 1790, 
so strong a testimony as the following, to the value of arbitration: 


“Tn the construction of this will and testament, it will be readily 
perceived that no professional character has been consulted, or had 
any agency in the draught; and that, although it has occupied many 
of my leisure hours to digest, and to throw it into its present form, 
it may, notwithstanding, appear crude and incorrect; but having 
endeavored to be plain and explicit in all the devises, even at the 
expense of prolixity, perhaps of tautology, I hope and trust that no 
disputes will arise concerning them. but if, contrary to expecta- 
tions, the cuse should be otherwise, from want of legal expressions, 
or the usual technical terms, or because too much or too little has 
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been said on any of the devises, to be consonant with law, my will 
and direction expressly is, that all disputes, if unhappily any should 
arise, shall be decided by three impartial and intelligent men, known 
for their probity and good understanding ; two to be chosen by the 
disputants, each having the choice of one, and the third by those 
two; which three men, thus chosen, shall, unfettered by law, or 
legal constructions, declare their sense of the testator’s intention ; 
and such decision is, to all intents and purposes, to be as binding on 
the parties, as if it had been given in the Supreme Court of the 
United States.” 





EFFECT OF WAR DISTURBANCES IN CANADA ON MISSIONARY 
EFFORTS THERE. 


We met, last summer, a clergyman who had been obliged to leave 
Upper Canada, because the commotions there had for the time put 
anend to his usefulness; and not long since we were informed 
by the Secretary of the American Home Missionary Society, that 
all their missionaries had been driven from that Province, and its 
only Presbytery annihilated by the same causes. Statements of 
like tenor we have found in a variety of public prints during 
the past year; and there is reason to believe that the rebellion has 
well nigh neutralized most of the efforts made for the advancement 
of religion in both the Canadas. 

We have recently seen some account of the effect produced by 
those disturbances on the Swiss Mission at Grand Ligne, L. C. 
The families connected with the Mission were scattered by the first 
insurrection ; and on their return, they found “their homes scenes 
of deep poverty; their furniture and crops had been carried off or 
destroyed by their insurgent countrymen.” ‘The second insurrection 
renewed all the evils of the first. 

“This miserable people,” says Madame Feller, a member of the 
Mission, “abused by their leaders, have risen anew in the districts 
nearest the frontier. On Saturday we observed a great movement 
in our neighborhood, and in the evening learned that the village of 
Napierville, four leagues distant, had been taken by the insurgents, 
and all the loyal subjects there put in irons. The next day (Sun- 
day) the chiefs visited every house, for the purpose of compelling the 
men to jointhem. A considerable number were unwilling to do it, 
and yielded only to threats and fear. We were quiet tll three 
o'clock, when a troop of men on horseback came to the house, 
Their chief, on entering, commanded brother Rilling to follow them, 
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saying they had need of men for the war. Afterwards, inquiring 
for brother Roussey, they said they had orders to make him pris- 
oner; and, in their eagerness to take him off, they saddled his horse 
themselves. 

All our Canadian friends, having refused to join the rebels, have 
either been put in prison, or kept themselves concealed in the 
woods, where several have suffered much (Nov.) from the very se- 
vere weather. I shall say nothing of the skirmishes that have taken 
place. ‘The poor Canadians, who are no soldiers, have been re- 
pulsed and beaten. All who could, have taken to flight. Eight 
days after the taking of Napierville, the government troops took pos- 
session of it, liberated the prisoners, and put in their place all the 
insurgents who had not escaped. 

You can easily conceive something of the desolations which are 
now the lot of this poor people, who expect that this new rebellion 
will be punished with extreme rigor. Since the arrival of the 
troops, a great number of houses have been pillaged and burnt. 
The terror is general. As for myself, I have been borne down un- 
der the weight of deep suffering ; for, though we have been so won- 
derfully preserved, I cannot help suffering at the sight of so much 
mourning, affliction, anguish and tears.” 

How little can be done for the spiritual benefit of a community in 
such a state! Yet the worst disturbances of Canada are scarcely to 
be compared with those which attend the fierce and protracted con- 
flicts of nations. What must have been the effect of the wars of 
Christendom upon her religious condition for fifteen centuries! 





THE WAR METHOD OF KEEPING PEACE. 


War-clouds are said to be gathering in the horizon of Europe; 
and its potentates think to prevent the dreadful catastrophe by a large 
increase of their forces. Austria marshals 80,000 men, as a corps of 
observation; Russia, besides her regular army of more than 700,000, 
is raising 120,000 foot, with an immense addition to her cavalry ; and 
we suppose that nearly all the other powers, like a flock of sheep 


following the bell-wether, or a pack of hounds started at the cry of 


game, or the scent of blood, will refit their fleets, augment their 
armies, and hold themselves, as armed conservators of peace, in 
readiness for the wholesale butcheries of war. 

What a way to prevent strife and bloodshed! It is an outrage 
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alike on humanity and common sense. If you wished to keep two 
duellists from fighting, or a gang of desperadoes from mutual mis- 
chief, would you arm them all from head to foot with weapons of 
death? Is full preparation for a duel the best means of preventing 
it? Does the practice, prevalent in our southern and south-western 
States, of wearing pistols, dirks and bowie-knives, hold back men 
from bloodshed, make the number of bloody and fetal affrays there 
less than the opposite practice occasions in New England? Every 
child can answer these questions; and yet the rulers of Christendom 
are contradicting this plainest dictate of common sense in their war 
methods of preserving peace. The whole war-system rests on this 
very contradiction of common sense; and still do the wise men of 
this world plead for its necessity as a guarantee of peace, and scout 
the idea of insuring peace by pacific means! 





WAR SCENEFS. 


We are not careful to pause in our course, and chronicle the pass- 
ing atrocities of war. ‘The newspapers of the day will give such 
details sooner than we, and with a degree of minuteness not admis- 
sible on the pages of a monthly. Nordo we rely much on the tran- 
sient interest excited in behalf of our cause by such narratives; and 
we much prefer to give, in a condensed form, only those anecdotes 
which will be of permanent value, and be read with nearly equal 
profit by coming generations. 


CAPTURE OF VERA CRUZ. 


The French, having blockaded this principal port of Mexico, 
waited an answer from the Mexican government to the demands of 
the Admiral; and, when the messenger brought the mad and bloody 
response of war to the blade, and from the blade to the hilt, the squad- 
ron, “ with three double-flanked frigates, four sloops of war, and as 
many brigs and bomb vessels,” came abreast of the castle of St. 
Juan de Ulloa, Nov. 27, 1838, and began the work of death with 
such energy and effect as in four or five hours to demolish a fortifica- 
tion heretofore deemed impregnable, and force the Mexican garrison 
to capitulate. Two explosions took place, one of which dismounted 
more than 170 pieces of artillery, and buried in its ruins 200 men. 
Five or six thousand shots were thrown by the French, and nearly 
two thousand by the Mexicans. The loss of the former is not re- 
ported; but that of the latter was probably five or six hundred. 
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It must have been a scene of horror to see hundreds of men 
thrown along the shore by the bursting of shells, and the explosion 
of the magazine; some torn in fragments, and all bruised and black- 
ened; many cold in death, others gasping in their last agonies, and 
others still writhing in pain, and pleading for relief. While most 
of our public prints repeat this horrid tale with complacent 
coolness, a few speak in sympathy for the sufferers, and indignation 
at a custom fraught with such evils; but we subjoin a few items, just 
to let our readers see how trivial an affair this was, in contrast with 
even the ordinary atrocities and horrors of war. 


SOME CIRCUMSTANCES ATTENDING THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR, 1805. 


‘When Villeneuve beheld the manner in which the hostile fleet 
was bearing down upon his line, he remarked to those around him 
that all was lost. In passing the Santa Anna, the Royal Sovereign 
gave her a broadside and a half into her stern, tearing it down, and 
killing and wounding 400 of her men; then wheeling rapidly round, 
she lay beside her, so close that the lower yards of the two vessels 
were locked together, and the muzzles of their guns literally touched 
each other. The Spanish Admiral, Alava, seeing that it was the 
intention of the Royal Sovereign to engage him to leeward, had 
brought all his strength to the starboard side; and such was the 
weight of his metal, that his first broadside made the Royal Sove- 
reign heel two streaks out of the water. A furious combat now 
ensued between the two first rates; but such was the rapidity and 
precision of the Royal Sovereign’s fire, that the discharges of the 
Spaniard rapidly became weaker and weaker. 

Nelson directed Captain Hardy to steer for the opening between 
the Temeraire and Bucentaur; and at one o’clock the Victory, 
as she passed slowly and deliberately through, poured her broad- 
sides double-shotted into the Bucentaur with such terrible effect, 
that above 400 men were killed or wounded by the discharge. The 
British crew were nearly suffocated by the clouds of black smoke 
which entered the Victory’s port-holes, and Nelson and Hardy had 
their clothes covered by the volumes of dust which issued from the 
crumbled wood-works of the Bucentaur’s stern. 

As Nelson was walking on the quarter-deck, he was pierced by a 
shot from one of the French marksmen, not more than fifteen yards 
distant. He was immediately carried below. The cockpit was 
crowded with wounded and dying men; he insisted the surgeon 
should leave him, and attend to those to whom he might be useful ; 
‘For to me,’ said he, ‘you can do nothing.’ All that could be 
done was to fan him with paper, and give him lemonade to assuage 
his burning thirst. Meanwhile the battle continued with unabated 
fury in all directions. Ata quarter past two the Santa Anna struck 
to the Royal Sovereign, after an uninterrupted combat of two hours’ 
duration ; but the loss on board the English ship was also very se- 
vere, and she was reduced to nearly as unmanageable a state as her 
vanquished opponent, 

Before three o’clock ten ships of the line had struck. The fire on 
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the poop of the Victory from the tops of the Redoubtable, was so 
tremendous, that for a time it was almost deserted; upon which the 
French made a vigorous attempt to board, but they were quickly 
repulsed by the crew of the English vessel rushing up from below, 
and engaging them at the muzzles of the muskets; and shortly after, 
the Temeraire, having wafted nearer, poured in her whole broadside 
upon her crowded decks, with such effect, that two hundred men 
were swept away by the discharge. At length the whole masts and 
rigging fell across the Temeraire’s bows, which forming a bridge of 
communication between the two combatants, she was_ boarded, and 
taken possession of by the crew of the English vessel. Out of 643 
men, who composed her crew, only five and thirty reached the Eng- 
‘ish shores. 

The combined fleet now presented a most melancholy spectacle. 
In every direction were to be seen only the floating wrecks or dis- 
mantled hulks. The proud armament, late so splendid, was riddled, 
shattered, and torn by shot. Guns of distress were heard on all 
sides; and in every quarter the British boats were to be seen has- 
tening to the vessels which had surrendered, to extricate their crews 
from their perilous situation. Twenty ships of the line bad struck, 
with Villeneuve, the commander-in-chief, and the Spanish Admi- 
rals, Alava and Cisneros. One of them, the Achille, of seventy-four 
guns, had blown up after she surrendered; but nineteen ships of the 
line, including two first rates, the Santissima Trinidada of 130 guns, 
and Santa Anna of 112 guns, were in the hands of the British, and 
lay in mingled confusion alongside of them.’ 


The next morning a strong wind arose, and many melancholy 
catastrophes happened during the storm. Among the rest, the In- 
domitable was wrecked on the coast, having on board, besides her 
own, the Bucentaur’s crew, and more than 1000 men perished. 


SIEGE OF GENOA. 


The French had (1800) a desperate struggle to maintain on the 
ridges of the Apennines, contending not only with their enemies, 
but with the hardships incident to those sterile regions, and the 
contagious maladies which they had brought with them from their 
disastrous campaign in the plains. No words can describe their 
sufferings. A few regiments lost in four months 2000 men, in the 
hospitals of Genoa; and the wants of the troops, without shoes, 
blankets, or winter clothing, produced a general insubordination, 
and led to the desertion of vast multitudes. These evils were at 
length checked by the energetic measures of Massena, sent to the 
command of the army; but after a succession of desperate sallies, 
which destroyed eight or nine thousand of his own men, and an 
equal number of the enemy, he was finally compelled to shut him- 
self up in the walls of Genoa. 


‘Still Massena, finding that famine was likely to prove even a more 
formidable enemy than the Austrian bayonets, and that it was nec- 
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essary at all hazards to procure a supply of provisions, resolved 
upon a sally which was successful. This led to another, the attack 
of the Monte Creto, the most important position occupied by the 
Austrians on the mountains in the rear of the city, and which, if 
successful, would have rendered it necessary for them to raise the 
siege. As the French, 6,000 strong, approached the entrenchments, 
a violent thunder-storm enveloped the mountain, the air became 
dark, the rain descended in torrents, and the hostile forces could 
only discern each other by the flashes of lightning which at intervals 
illuminated the gloom. In the midst of the tempest the lines met; 
the shock was terrible ; but the Republicans insensibly gained 
ground; already the first line of intrenchments was carr ied, and the 
Austrian barracks were on fire, when Hohenzollern, charging at the 
head of the reserve in close column, overthrew the assailants. Soult, 
wounded in the thigh, was made prisoner; and his troops, dispersed 
in the utmost confusion, fled to Genoa with a heavy loss in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners. At the same time intelligence was re- 
ceived of the surrender of Savona; and Massena, now severely 
weakened, had no alternative but to remain shut up within the 
walls, exposed to all the horrors of approaching famine. 

The miserable soldiers, worn down by fatigue, and attenuated by 
famine, after having consumed _all the horses in the city, were reduc- 
ed to the necessity of feeding on dogs, cats, and vermin, which 
were eagerly hunted out in the cellars and common sewers. Soon 
even these wretched resources failed, and they were reduced to the 
pittance of four or five ounces of black bread, made of cocoa, rye, 
and other substances, ransacked from the shops of the city. 

The wretched inbabitants were also a prey to the most unparal- 
leled sufferings. From the commencement of the siege the price 
of provisions had been extravagantly high, and in its latter days 
grain of any sort could not be had at any cost. The horrors of this 
prolonged famine in a city containing above 100,000 souls, cannot 
be adequately described. Al] day the cries of the unhappy victims 
were heard in the streets, while the neighboring rocks within the 
walls were covered with a famished crowd, seeking, in the vilest 
animals and the smallest traces of vegetation, the means of as- 
suaging their intolerable pangs. At night the lamentations of the 
people t were still more dreadful ; too agitated to sleep, and unable to 
endure the agony by which they were surrounded, they prayed aloud 
for death to relieve them from their sufferings. 

In this extremity, the usual effect of long endured calamity 
was conspicuous in closing the fountains of mercy in the human 
heart, and rendering men insensible to every thing but their own 
disasters. Infants deserted in the streets by their parents, women 
who had sunk down from exhaustion on the public thoroughfares, 
were abandoned to their fate, and sought, with dying hands, in the 
sewers, and other receptacles of filth, for the means of prolonging 
for a few hours a miserable existence. Inthe desperation, produced 
by such prolonged torments, the more ardent and impetuous rushed 
out of the gates, and threw themselves into the harbor, where they 
perished without either commiseration or assistance. In the general 
agony, not only leather and skins of every kind were consumed, but 
the horror at human flesh itself was so much abated, that numbers 
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were supported on the dead bodies of their fellow-citizens. Pesti- 
lence, as usual, came in the rear of famine ; contagious fevers swept 
off multitudes whom the strength of the survivors was unable to in- 
ter. Death in every form awaited the crowds whom common suf- 
fering had blended together in the hospitals; and the multitudes of 
unburied corpses which encumbered the streets, threatened the city 
with depopulation almost as certainly as the grim hand of famine 
under which they were melting away. 

When the evacuation took place, the extent of suffering which the 
besieged had undergone, appeared painfully conspicuous. ‘Upon 
entering the town,’ says Thiebault, ‘all the figures we met, bore 
the appearance of profound grief or sombre despair; the streets re- 
sounded with the most heart-rending cries; on all sides death was 
reaping its victims, and the rival furies of famine and pestilence 
were multiplying their devastation; in a word, the army and the 
inhabitants seemed approaching their dissolution.’ 


INVASION OF FRANCE IN THE LAST WAR WITH NAPOLEON, 


‘It is difficult for the inhabitants of a peaceful territory to picture 
to themselves the miseries sustained by the country which formed 
the theatre of this sanguinary contest. While Bonaparte, hemmed 
in by opposing armies, now menaced one of his foes, now sprang 
furiously upon another, the scene of this desultory warfare was laid 
waste in the most merciless manner. The soldiers, on both parts, 
driver to desperation by rapid marches through roads blocked with 
snow, or trodden into swamps, became reckless and pitiless, and, 
straggling from their columns in all directions, committed every 
species of excess upon the inhabitants. 

The peasants, with their wives and children, fled to caves, quar- 
ries, and woods, where the latter were starved to death by the in- 
clemency of the season and want of sustenance; and the former, 
collecting into small bodies, increased the terrors of war by pillaging 
the convoys of both armies, attacking small parties of all nations, 
and cutting off the sick, the wounded, and the stragglers. The re- 
peated advance and retreat of the different contending parties exas- 
perated these evils. Every fresh band of plunderers which arrived, 
was savagely eager after spoil, in proportion as the gleaning became 
scarce. In the words of Scripture, ‘what the locust left was de- 
voured by the palmer-worm ; what escaped the Baskirs, and Kirgas, 
and Croats of the Wolga, and Caspian, and Turkish frontier, was 
seized by the half-starved conscripts of Napoleon, whom want, 
hardship, and an embittered spirit rendered as careless of the ties 
of country and language, as the others were indifferent to the gen- 
eral claims of humanity. The towns and villages, which were the 
scenes of actual conflict, were frequently burnt to the ground ; and 
this not only in the course of the actions of importance which we 
have detailed, but in consequence of innumerable skirmishes, fought 
in different points, which had no influence indeed upon the issue of 
the campaign, but increased incalculably the distress of the invaded 
country by extending the terrors of battle, with fire, famine, and 
slaughter for its accompaniments, into the most remote and seques- 
tered districts. ‘The woods afforded no concealment, the churches 
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no sanctuary ; even the grave itself gave no cover to the relies of 
mortality. The villages were every where burnt, the farms wasted 
and pillaged, the abodes of man, and all that belongs to peaceful in- 
dustry and domestic comfort desolated and destroyed. Wolves, and 
other savage animals increased fearfully in the districts which had 
been laid waste by human hands with ferocity congenial to their own. 
Thus were the evils which France had unsparingly inflicted upon 
Spain, Prussia, Russia, and almost every European nation, terribly 

retaliated within a few leagues of her own metropolis.’ 





AGENCIES. 


We have quite undesignedly neglected the department of domestic intelli- 
gence relative to the progress of our cause. We think the news of peace 
deserving of a much larger space than it has heretofore occupied on our pages; 
but our readers must not infer from our comparative silence, that little is 
done or attempted. We have been steadily enlarging the scale of our 
operations, and carrying them on with increased success during the year. 
Our publications have been multiplied, our agents have been constantly at 
work with zeal and effect; and, had we been as minute as some socicties are 
in reporting efforts and results, we might have well nigh filled our work with 
such details alone. 

Our President, whose zeal and energy seem to keep pace with his years, has 
been almost incessant in his labors. Having been licensed to preach, he has 
failed scarcely for a single Sabbath to plead the cause under circumstances 
much more favorable than in former years. He has preached and lectured on 
the subject from Maine to the District of Columbia; and though defeated in 
his purpose of a tour through the State of New York to Michigan and Ohio, 
his efforts have probably been quite as useful in the sphere to which he has 
for the present restricted himself. We rejoice that a kind Providence enables 
him still to prosecute his favorite work with a vigor so uncommon for his 
years; and earnestly do we hope, that such an example of unrequited toil and 
sacrifice may, long before the mantle of Elijah shall fall upon the future Eli- 
shas of this cause, prompt multitudes to spontaneous and effective codperation 
in one of the noblest enterprises that ever tasked the powers of men or angels. 

Rev. Joun Lonp, near the close of last summer, went into Vermont, and 
has labored, in conjunction with the Vermont Peace Society, most of the time 
in that State, with a degree of success equal to our highest expectations. He 
has visited nearly all the principal towns, and has been well received in such 
places as Burlington, Middlebury, Rutland, and the capital of the State. Had 
we an agent of equal ability, devotedness and zeal, for each of the free States, 
we should expect, as the fruit of their labors, to reap ere-long a rich harvest. 
We hope we shall be able hereafter to give a fuller account of his progress. 
Our Secretary, confined most of the time by his official duties here to a 
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small circle round Boston, has nevertheless taken of late one excursion of 
nearly two months into the interior of this State, and as far as New Haven in 
Ct. At the latter place, the state of his health forbade his attempting more 
than two sermons on the Sabbath, and a brief address to some of the students 
in the College; nor did circumstances allow him in Newark, N. J., whither 
he went for one Sabbath, to make any effort whatever for funds. In other 
respects, however, he met with his usual success in gaining favorable access 
to the communities he visited, and in securing pecuniary aid, having collected 
on the spot an average of about sixty dollars a week during the time he was 
able to bear the exposure of personal solicitations for the purpose. He was 
every where received with kindness; and, though lamenting the apathy so 
strangely prevalent still, he thinks the way is becoming more and more open 
where he has been, for successful exertions in this cause. He found prejudices 
already removed by the distinction at length made by the public between the 
cause of peace and the Jate combination against all forms of human government. 

We give a few extracts from his report. ‘ Brookfield, North, West and 
South, I visited under circumstances quite unfavorable; but, despite of them 
all, I lectured six times in four days, started three petitions to Congress, and 
pushed my way through rain and snow, through mud and frost, to the collec- 
tion of about $60, and the circulation of more than forty Advocates. * * * 
The circumstances attending my visit to Conway and Williamsburg were in 
some respects stil] worse; but in the former place I got the minister, a man of 
excellent spirit, made a life-member, and twenty-three copies of the Advocate 
put in circulation; and in the latter, I had a good audience, even in a dark, 
rainy night, to address on a Congress of Nations, and started a respectable 
subacription for our cause. The minister is a fast friend, and will work con 
amore. * * * * * * * * 

In Weathersfield, Ct., though received with great cordiality by both the 
pastors, it was only by a special indulgence that I was allowed to preach both 
forenoon and afternoon on peace; but, in this as in all other cases, I found it 
decidedly better to give a pretty full view of the subject at once, inasmuch as 
people need sucha view to make them appreciate its importance, to remove 
objections, and enforce its practical claims with any hope of success. I do not 
recollect in all my experience a single instance where such a course did not 
produce a favorable impression, and desirable results. It was so here; for I 
not only started a petition to Congress with good prospects, but obtained, in 
payment and pledges, nearly $80 for our Society. ° ° * 

I met here two gentlemen of intelligence—Dea. Buckley and Judge Com- 
stock—whose war-anecdotes, related to me from personal observation, im- 
pressed my own mind deeply with the abominations of this custom in its most 
mitigated forms, and would, if transferred to the pages of your periodical, 
make a similar impression on the minds of your readers. A multitude of such 
facts are now in the possession of our friends through the land; and I could 
wish they would communicate them to the public in illustration of the morat 
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evils inseparable from every species of war. Some of them have promised 
me they would; but I believe they have not yet redeemed their pledges. 
Such tales as that told in the American Advocate of Pe«ze by a physician in 
our late war respecting the execution of a deserter at Greenbush, N. Y., are 
just what we want, but what we can learn only from those who have witnessed 
the actual operations of war. * ° * ° ° * 

In Hartford I gained ready access to the pulpits I desired except one, a 
pretty hard case, and, in my solicitations for pecuniary aid, was better received 
than I had ventured to expect. The abolitionists there, as almost every 
where else, I found, as a general thing, more ready than any other class to aid 
us; and, when they shall be relieved from the pressure of their own cause 
upon their minds and their purses, they will, I am satisfied, come in a strong 
phalanx to our help. One of their number gave me $25; another, $10; sev- 
eral $5 each; and I find that the advocacy of reform in any of its departments, 
prepares men to hear and mect the claims of peace. 

I found, wherever I went, an almost universal disposition to look upon our 
project of international arbitrament with favor and strong hopes. The thing 
takes at once with the common sense of mankind; and nothing more is needed 
than adequate effort to make it go through the length and breadth of our land, 
if not of all Christendom. The most intelligent persons are the promptest and 
the fullest in their approval of the plan; and one of the petitions which I start- 
ed, was headed by Hon. THroporE FRELINGHUYSEN, Newark, N. J., 
and another by the present Governor of Connecticut, followed by the Chief 
Justice. I started nearly thirty petitions, four of them from as many cities.’’ 





PRIZE ESSAYS ON A CONGRESS OF NATIONS. 


The proposals for publishing five of these essays by subscription, should have ap- 
peared on our pages long ago; and we can account for the omission only by saying, that 
the extreme meagreness of our income necessarily devolves on one man duties 
which ought to be divided among three or four, and must be, in order to insure a prompt 
and satisfactory performance of them all. Still it is not too late to give the substance of 
those proposals, and request the special attention of our readers to the subject. 


** All attempts to procure a satisfactory award of the prize offered by two gentlemen 
of the city of New York for the best dissertation on a Congress of Nations have proved 
abortive. The first committee (Hon. Joseph Story, William Wirt, and John M’ Lean) 
advised that the $500 offered for the best, and $100 for the second best, should be 
equally divided among five essays which they designated. This did not meet the views 
of the gentlemen who offered the prize, and they then increased it to $1000; but the 
decision of the last board of umpires, recommending an equal division of the prize be- 
tween three of the essays, was likewise unsatisfactory. 

Although this affair did not originate with the American Peace Society, yet having 
been made the organ of those who offered the prize, having ascertained that there is 
great merit in some of the pieces offered, and thinking that neither the authors ought to 
lose their reward, nor the world the benefit of their labors, they have concluded to take 
the matter into their own hands, and have authorised the President, aided by such 
members of the Board as he may choose, to select tive of the best dissertations for pub- 
lication, having regard to the advice of the previous committees. He finds, that five of 
these dissertations are very superior ; and that the previous committees were judicious 
in advising a distribution of the prize. The Executive Committee have, therefore, 
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concluded to publish the best five of the abovenamed dissertations, on the following 
terms: 

1. The dissertations shall be published separately, each complete by itself, bound in 
stiff covers, numbered one to five, and so paged that they may be sold separately, or all 
bound up in one voluine. 

2, There shall also be printed a general title-page, an index, and a preface giving a 
detailed account of the whole transaction; a supplement, taking up such points of the 
subject as have been omitted in the pages ; together with a list of the subscribers, with 
the sums subscribed, and books required. 

3. The volume to contain six hundred pages, octavo, on fine paper, and with a hand- 
some type. 

4. A copy of the book, elegantly bound, shall be sent to the principal rulers of Europe 
and South America, to all the foreign ambassadors at Washington, to the president, 
vice-president, aud heads of departments, to the governors of each of the United States, 
and to distinguished statesmen and philanthropists all over the world. 

5. In lieu of the prize, and for the copyright, there shall be paid to the authors of each 
of the essays selected, the sum of one hundred dollars, payable half in bound books, 
or pamphlets, as they may choose, and half in cash. 

6. ‘The price to subscribers shall be $2,50 per volume, payable on the delivery of the 
books; but as the book alone will cost nearly that sum, it is desirable, that each subscri- 
ber should put down a somewhat larger sum, in order to enable the Society to distribute 
the volume as abovementioned, and pay the premiums. 

7. The book shall be put to press as soon as five thousand dollars, or two thousand 
copies, are subscribed for. 

8. In case the author of the selected essays should reject these terms, the place of his 
essay sliall be supplied by a new selection. 

N. B. Many subscriptions have already been received, from $100 down to $2,50. A 
donor may have the privilege of raising his subscription, at any time before publication 
of the list of donations. Subscribers?’ names should be sent forthwith to WuiprrLe & 


Damre ct, 9 Cornhill, Boston. 

o7-W hether these essays shall be published or not, must depend on the subscriptions 
received, inasmuch as the Society has no funds for the purpose ; and all who desire 
their publication, should send their names forthwith. 
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Our limits compel us very reluctantly to omit several communications from our 
agents, and a letter recently received from the London Peace Society, besides a num- 
ber of items relative to passing events of interest to our cause. 


Receipts from January 15 to February 15. 


Germantown, Pa., Israel W. Morris, $20,00 , Lansingburgh, N. Y.,..+..0..+ 

Curtisville, for two copies Adv.,..... 2,00 | Waterford, N. Y.,..... 

West Chester, N. H., fur Adv.,....++. 3,00 , Hyannis Port, F. Scudder, for Adv.,. 
Donations, Kacsaugeeese es 300 | Stanwich, Ct., 8. Brush, for Adv.,.... 
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Quincy, for AdV.,....seeeeeeeeeeees « & 
Windsor, Vt., N. C. Goddard, for 

AdV...cccccees coeces 
Greenfield, D. Wells, for Adv.,..... . 
Newport N. H. by Rev. J. Wood, for 

AGV.,..cccccccccvccene coceee ll, 
Rupert, Vt. for Adv.,....--- ooenee oe. 2,00 
Boston, A. Simonds, for Adv.,...... - 41,00 
Saiem, 8. Nichols, for Adv.,......+-- 3,00 
Marshfield, A. Ames, for Adv.,. 2,00 
Brattleboro’, Vt., A, Vandoren, for 

AdV.,ccsecce Si eweereaseesseet babe 2,00 
Troy, N. Y., Exvirnaret Wickes, 

Di, Migs ccvocccvccevccescccsesoeses 20,00 

Jacob Merritt, 

Mrs. Almira Barnes, 

Joseph Russell,..eeeeeseeceeees — 

A. Granger, 

O. Montague, 

SB. Wickes,...ccccccsccccccccccece 

William Williams,.....-...eeeee. 

Others,..ccececcccccecceece coccose 
Rutland, Vt., Reuben Thrall, 
Castleton, Vt., Z. Howe, 

S. W. Boardman,..... ecerecccece “ 


| W. Brookfield, C. Gilbert, for Adv.,.. 





Taunton, from Rev, 8. H. Emery, by 
his Cong. in part tocon. him L. M., 
Medford, Samuel Train,.........++ 
Joseph James,.....ccceseccceceees 
Thatcher Magoun,....++++++eee+ee 
Dudley Hall, 
F’. Waterman,.....00.00 eons 
Galen James,..... ens 
OUR EB g5060 00s 
South Weymoith,...eceeeeeseeeee eve 
E. Haddam, Ct., by C. Gates, for Adv., 
Oswego, N. Y., Rev. J. Gridley,..... 
Winchendon, Rev. D, O. Morton, by 
his Cong. in part tocon. him L. M., 
Acton, fot AGV.40« 00000000 ° 
W. Medway, bal. of former paym.,... 
Norfolk, N. Y., Rev. A. Taylor,..... 
S. Braintree, bal. of former paym.,... 
Dedham, Wr, Burgess,...... coceee eee 
James Downing,.... 
Others,..... eecccccccees eccccccces 
So. Bridgwater, eee 
Receipts for incidental expenses in 
going to deliver two Lyceum lec- 
LUTES,. ccccccscccscccecsceeevessess 9,00 


$205,75 
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| the year. Six copies for $5; twenty for $15; thirty for $21; fifty for $80: one hundred for 


| PLE, J'reasurer, in either case, to the care of Whipple & Damrell, No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 


| Boston, Wuirrte & Damre ce. 


| New Bedford, Mass., W. C. TaBER. Stockbridge, Mass., Rev. 'T'. S. Cuarxe. 
Fair Haven, Mass , CHarzves Drew. ; New Ipswich, N. H. Rev. SAMUEL Lex. 

| ew York, Ezra Courrier, 144 Nassau St. | Mewport, V. H. Rev. Jonn Woops, 
Farmington, Ct., Enwarp Hooxer. Norwich, Ct., ALpHrus KinGspury. 
Hartford, Ct., Spatpinec &’Srorkrs. New London, Ct., Tuomas DovuGtass. 


| PLE & DAMRELL, No. 9 Cornhill. 


| most fruitful theme is diseussed in an admirable manner, and this little volume should be in the 





THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE, 


A monthly publication of about 300 pages a year, and the organ 
of the American Peace Society, is devoted to discussions, notices, and 
intelligence relative to the cause of peace, and the application of 
Christianity to the intercourse of nations. 

Terms, One dollar in advance, with an increase of 50 ets., if not paid before the close of 
$50. Subscribers may commence with any number. No subscription received fer less than 
a year, or discontinued till arrearages are paid, except at our discretion. gg Any person 


sending us two new subscribers with pay for one year, shall receive a copy gratis for one 
year. 


Communications, post paid, to Geo, C. Becxwitn, Cor. Secretary, and James K Wuatr- 








AGENTS. 


Philadelphia, N. Kite, 50 North Fourth St. 


Portland, Me., Witr1am Hype. Montpelier, Vt., EP. Warton. 





Middletown, Ct., Eowtn Hunt. 








AS A MEDICINE. 


THE THIRD THOUSAND of No. 18 of the Temperance Tales is just published by WHIP- 


‘““ Here is another of the inimitable Temperance Tales. We thought when we read ‘ The 
Stage Coach,’ that the author had about exhausted the subject. He has, however, written 
two since. He has here brought to light another head of the many-headed monster. The Tale 
is full of the happy humor which strikingly characterizes the productions of the author, so that 
its pernsal is a capital antidote to gloom and melancholy. We would advise all physicians, 
all temperance and total abstinence people who have been disposed to retain these dangerous 
poisons in their medicine chests to ponder seriously the contents of this book. 

For ourselves, we are convinced, and as we closed the book resolved to abandon its use as a 
medicine.”’—Zion’s Advocate, Portland. 


SABBATH SCHOOL LECTURES. 


JUST PUBLISHED 








LECTURES to Sabbath School Teachers, on Mental and Mora! Cultivation—delivered at 
the Odeon, September, 1838, 
Lecture L, The Influence of the Bible on the Intellectual Powers. By Rev. John 8. Stone, 
D. D., Rector of St. Paul’s Church. 
Leeture If, The Cultivation of the Mind. By the Rev. Hubbard Winslow, Pastor of Bow- 
oin Street Church,—In one vol. l8ino. 115 pages. 


‘The subject of Dr, Stone is the Influence of the Bible upon the Intellectual Powers. This 


hands of alf Sabbath school teachers.””—Salem Gazette. 


‘‘Both these lectures are admirable, whether regarded as productions of the mind or the 
heart. The views they present on their respective topics are many of them exceedingly clear 
and striking. ‘They deserve a very wide circulation.”—Boston Recorder. 


«We commend this book to the special attention of all Sabbath School teachers.’’ 
S. S. Visiter. 


‘*This book is caleulated to guide and animate the teacher in the work of mental improve- 
ment. It is well that it is published in a form so well adapted to general circulation.” 
New York Evangelist. 


NEW PAMPHLET ON EDUCATION. 





The Question—Will the Christian Religion be recognized as the basis of the system of Public | 
Instruction, in Massachusetts ?—Discussed in four Letters, addressed to Rev. Dr. Humphrey, 
President of Amberst Coljege.—Just published by WHIPPLE & DAMRELL, No. 9 Cornhill. | 




















